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THE FINITE AND THE INFINITE.* 

By Francis A. Henry. 

i* 

. No one can doubt that metaphysical studies have fallen at 
the present day to a very low ebb in general regard. The cur- 
rent of intellectual activity sets indeed so strongly in an oppo- 
site direction that such studies have become the object of 
contempt and open slight on the part of leading British wri- 
ters, most of whom are ready to felicitate themselves with Mr. 
Froude that metaphysicians are " a class of thinkers which, 
happily, is rapidly diminishing."f So wide-spread is the opin- 
ion of the worthlessness of Metaphysics, and so free, not to say 
offensive, has been the expression of such opinion not only 
on the part of eminent men of science, but on that of the un- 
distinguished of their numerous followers, that it becomes 
interesting to inquire what are the grounds on which the opin- 
ion rests. The objections to Metaphysics appear to be mainly 
two, one directed against its matter and the other against its 
method. The objection to the subject-matter of speculative 
inquiry is one which springs from the great reactionary move- 
ment of modern thought against the spirit of medievalism, 
which began by seeing the corruptions of the Church, and 

* The Secret op Hegel, being the Hegelian system in origin, principle, 
form, and matter. By James Hutchison Stirling. 2 vols. Svo. London: 
Longman, Green, Longman, Roberts & Green. 18G5. 

t "Spinoza," Westminster Review, 1854 — a paper whose tone of complacent 
self-assurance contrasts amusingly with the writer's palpable ignorance of his 
general subject. 
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has reached in our day a declared antagonism to all the great 
spiritual interests which alone give to human life its dignity, 
its value, and its meaning. This objection declares the prob- 
lems proposed by Metaphysics idle and nonsensical, and the 
results aimed at empty and worthless. — " Speculations touch- 
ing the divine attributes, the origin of evil, the foundation of 
moral obligation, are in a peculiar degree the delight of intel- 
ligent children and half civilized men." — "All your Platos 
and Socrates's but fill the world with long beards and long 
words."* That is to say, God, Freedom, and Immortality, are 
puzzles for children ; let us turn our back on thought, and eat 
and drink ; civilized man is a sort of human beaver, whose 
proper concern is with the sensuous material world before 
him with a view to its direct utilization. Inquiry as to the 
why, whence, and whither of the universe, and our own posi- 
tion therein, is only unprofitable mental gymnastics and a 
waste of time. I cannot argue with this extreme materialism 
— although £o show its falsehood and folly would cost less 
trouble than time — but must content myself with protesting 
against it as not less irrational than deplorable. 

The second objection demands a little more consideration. 
It says, in effect, that although the matters in which Meta- 
physics is interested may be serious enough, yet the results 
attained by that so-called science are so pitiful, that to expect 
anything of value from it is quite hopeless. And that this 
must be so from the nature of the case: for the product 
of such speculation comes not from operation upon solid and 
tangible realities, but from merely fanciful theorizing, and 
individual brain-spinning as impotent as it is pretentious. As 
the poet has it : 

"Every worm beneath the moon 
Draws different threads, and late and soon 
Spins, toiling out his own cocoon " 

This objection, which amounts to this, that Metaphysics can- 
not attain objective results because it employs a merely sub- 
jective process, hinges on this radical error, that Thought is 
something merely subjective — an attribute of the individual — 
rather than the constitutive nature of all individuals, that Uni- 

* Macaulay. 
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versal of which you, and I, and he, are only limited particular 
incarnations. The objection under consideration is generally 
supposed to point to the superiority of Physics in respect of 
its claims to the title of a positive science. Here it may be 
sufficient to apply the argumentum ad hominem. Has not 
Physical science itself recognized that " there is no sensuous 
objectivity of which intellectual elements do not constitute 
the essence," and has not its great advance in recent times 
come from its proceeding upon this recognition ? Physics is 
not satisfied with mud and stone, and tree and flower, just as 
they appear to sense ; it inquires what they are to thought. 
It seeks to know the principles, forces, and laws, which gov- 
ern the natural world. Now, such forces and laws are not 
matters of experience ; the conceptions Force and Law are 
entirely a priori conceptions ; they arise within the mind, and 
there the natural philosopher finds them and projects them 
upon nature, even while he preaches Phenomena as the be-all 
and end-all of human science, and perorates against the vanity 
of subjective theorizing. It is an obvious fact that the farther 
Physical science advances, the moie purely intellectual be- 
comes its subject-matter; and to-day when it sees to what an 
extent the principles of mind are the principles of matter — 
when it sees that there are no principles of matter other than 
the principles of mind — it is in no position to reproach Meta- 
physics with the pure intellectuality of its field as if that prov- 
ed the subjectivity of all results of its industry therein. It 
should have learned that mind is not a subject merely, but the 
substance of all that is. If pure thoughts are the pure princi- 
ples of all things, of what we call material as well as of what 
we call spiritual ; if this outward world of nature exists only 
by virtue of, only as the representation and realization of, 
these inward principles, which in their organic system form 
the warp and woof of the universe ; if this universe is as it 
were "a diamond net of intellect, on which matter, falling and 
condensing, crassifies into the concrete world of sense"— then 
the only difference between the naturalist and the metaphy- 
sician will be that the former is employed upon what is out- 
ward and representative, and the latter upon what is inward 
and essential, in the same universe ; the one upon Existence 
or Thing, the other upon Being or Thought.- 
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As a single instance to show that this is the only difference 
between them, and that the matter of Physics and of Meta- 
physics comes to he much the same, consider Darwin's Theory 
of the Origin of Species. This theory, as all know, asserts that 
the existing species of plants and animals are not primordial 
— that is, that all did not originate together at once such as 
they are now — hut that, on the contrary, they are derivative — 
that is, that the present species have sprung from other and 
earlier species by a natural development in some sort akin to 
genealogical descent, and so have become what they now are 
by slow degrees through the operation of various influences. 
At first sight, species appear to be successions of individuals 
running down from the past in straight lines, which neither 
approach nor diverge from each other, but remain eqvridistant 
parallels. But, as the theory asserts, on more careful investi- 
gation this parallelism is seen to be only apparent, although 
the angle of convergence is so small that the approximation 
of the lines is only perceptible at an immense distance. Tra- 
cing them back far enough, however, we see many converge 
in a common starting-point, and others fall into certain frag- 
ments of lines which deflect slightly from the rectilinear, and 
these again into fainter fragments which tend in a direction 
still farther away from that in which we started. Hence the 
theory concludes to "at most three or four primitive species," 
and Anally to a "single primordial form," as the ultimate ori- 
gin of the manifold varieties of Flora and Fauna at present 
existing, from which all these have evolved themselves by 
successive transmutations. By means of the struggle for ex- 
istence, and the victory of the strongest, Nature selects her 
breeders, and hence the progression from lower to higher 
forms of life becomes easily intelligible. But it is to be re- 
marked that Progression, as such, is out-of place in this the- 
ory, for it involves design, or an antecedent idea — a principle 
antagonistic to the doctrine of the Materialist, who knows 
only contingent phenomena, which vary according to contin- 
gent conditions. The consistent Materialist can speak only of 
Succession,' and is Succession adequate to the facts as lie him- 
self presents them, or do not these facts proclaim progression 
as well '. But not to concern ourselves with this inadequacy, 
nor with the vacillation of the theorist, who cannot make up 
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his mind either to hold progression or to let it go, no: - with the 
loose fit and general haziness of the application of the theory 
in detail, — I remark simply that the theory fails to justify its 
title. It does not lead to an Origin of species, and so does not 
really take us anywhere. We have a reference up to a com- 
mon genus, but we have not the extraction and descent from 
•that ; we have an exhibition of Succession, but we have no 
-explanation of a Beginning. "A single germ-cell might have 
been thrown into space, from which all we see might have de- 
veloped itself." Indeed ! and how ? Given the single germ- 
cell, how does it change itself, grow, develop ? whence is the 
transition from such primitive One to the present Many ? To 
this question, How ? the theorists give us no answer. This, 
nevertheless, is their notion of •Aprineipium — a material atom. 
But a real Beginning must be really a First and One, and to 
these requirements the primitive atom is inadequate, for it is 
already in space and in time, and surrounded by antecedent 
conditions which are necessary to its development. But, to 
waive these difficulties, to admit that a "primitive" atom may 
presuppose Time, Space, and Conditions — which one would 
think might simplify Cosmogony sufficiently — let us ask of 
what size shall this primitive atom be ? This is a question to 
give us pause ; but after all, since all size is relative, and any 
size indifferent to infinite space, why consider the question of 
size at all ? why not answer at once, "Any size"? But, observe 
this, any size is very literally no size ; quantity is not only 
indifferent to the atom, it is a pure nullity as regards it. On 
the hypothesis of the primitive atom, we cannot tell why there 
ever should have been any Quantity at all, nor even what such 
a thing as Quantity is. As far as quantity is concerned, there 
seems no reason why we should not go back to nothing at 
once. But, to make another trial, if we cannot ask, " how 
much ?" let lis ask, "of what sort" shall the atom be ? It must 
be Something in order to distinguish itself from Space, which 
is vacancy. Well, what is it? If it is anything at all, it must 
have some character ; what is its character ? We may ask this 
question forever, but we shall ask it in vain. It is plain that 
it is impossible for anything to have definiteness, to make 
itself distinguishable, except by distinction from something 
else ; but the atom is by supposition alone by itself. It can 
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have no character, properties, nor attributes, for all these im- 
ply relation. Quality, then, is as indifferent to the atom as 
Quantity, and the atom is as destitute of the one predicate a& 
of the other. Such hypothetical atom is nothing else than 
pure abstraction, which is equivalent to pure negation.* 

But, as I said, I refer to this Darwinian theory chiefly as it 
instances what I was saying, namely, that the studies of the 
naturalist and the metaphysician are really of the same sub- 
ject-matter, only the one is employed upon the Outer, and the 
other upon the Inner of the universe. At bottom, the sole 
problem under consideration in Mr. Darwin's book concerns 
the metaphysics of Identity and Difference, the former of 
which is approached in the ascent to higher genera, and the 
latter in the descent to lower species ; and the complacency 
of Science might receive a slight damper from learning that in 
its treatment of this problem it occupies no very new or com- 
manding position, but as nearly as may be one which was 
passed by two thousand years ago, that, namely, of Democri- 
tus and Leucippus, to whose Atom and Void their Space and 
Germ-cell quite accurately correspond. Indeed, had the wri- 
ters in question happened to consult Metaphysics they would 
have discovered not only that the problem they were some- 
what blindly dealing with has been exhaustively treated and 
finally solved by that science, but that their own special line 
of investigation has been therein anticipated, and criticised 
by anticipation. The naturalist labors at a disadvantage 
because of his determination to look only upon the outward 
world in order to discover in it its principles and laws. Had 
he been willing to look within before looking without, he 
might have made the discovery that what is, is a Rational 
System, of which "Nature" is only the externalization. His 
mistake is to approach the problem of the universe with his 
categories of thought ready-formed, and to apply them with- 
out examination into their validity. He proposes to determ- 
ine everything by Identity and Difference, Matter and Form,. 
Force and Law, and the like ; and yet it does not occur to him 

* The theorists might object to the above that they have not intended to 
speak of a primitive atom, but rather of a primordial form; but a form dt-mands- 
a substance, and to substitute the latter for the former is only to go back to the 
logical prius, and to state their case correctly. In any case, moreover, ¥ hether 
the object of research be form or substance, the result is the same. 
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that it will be necessary first to verify these standards, to look 
closely into them and find out what of truth and what of error 
they involve. In Kant's Transcendental Dialectic he proves 
the existence of "three laws in the mind imposed by it on the 
objects of sense, and received by it from and with these ob- 
jects, as if they (these laws) were part and parcel of these 
objects themselves, and not a reflection, a color, fallen on them 
from the faculties to which these objects presented them- 
selves." This is what is meant by transcendental; that is 
transcendental which in reality is a contribution to objects 
from the mind, but which appears to belong to the objects 
themselves. The three laws in question are characterized thus : 
"Reason, therefore, prepares for understanding its field, I. by 
a principle of the Homogeneity of the Variety of individuals 
under higher genera ; II. through a principle of the Variety of 
the Homogeneity of the individuals under lower species ; and 
in. — in order to complete the systematic unity — a law of the 
Affinity of all notions, which law dictates a continuous tran- 
sition from every single species' to every other through gradual 
increase of diversity. "VVe may name them the principles of 
the Homogeneity, of the Variety, and of the Continuity of 
Forms." Here, then, we have the rationale of Darwinism. 
Laws not in objects, but projected upon them from the mind, 
have been taken as belonging to such objects, and supposed 
capable of yielding empirical results. That is, the theorists 
have supposed principles to be Constitutive which are only 
Regulative, and that to be Objective which is only Transcen- 
dental. Thus Darwinism as matter of science is at once 
perfectly certain and utterly impossible. Unity of type, one 
grand coordinated system — this is demanded by the very con- 
stitution of Reason ; but then from the very constitution of 
Experience this can never be found in Experience, We as- 
sume such an organically connected system, and in reason 
and truth there is such a system, but in nature and fact there 
is not; Nature has individuals, she has neither genera nor 
species. Did any one ever see the genus Dog, or the species 
Mastiff? Still less, then, can the "transmutation of species" 
be seen in nature ; still less can the articulated system be seen 
in formation and growth. And yet this is just what Darwini- 
ans attempt. They seek to come upon Nature unawares, and 
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as it were catch her in the fact with an individual half in and 
half out. They want to see just where Identity ends and Dif- 
ference begins. But Metaphysics could tell them that this is 
an idle quest, for the secret of these two is their inseparabil- 
ity.* Do we not see enough in all this to justify the warmth 
of such language as this ? — " We hear much in these days of 
Metaphysics having crumbled down definitively into ruins — 
this by misapplication and perversion on the authority of Kant 
himself — this at the very moment that Hegel claims for him- 
self the completion of the Kantian philosophy into an exact 
science — this from men more ignorant of what they speak 
about than any mandarin in China !" 

If, then, it is as I have said — if the essence of all things is 
Reason, and if Nature is only the phenomenon (or showing 
forth) of this essence, a science of pure reason will be espe- 
cially valuable, and even indispensable, to a comprehension 
of the universe ; and it seems to me that an abstract conside- 
ration of what is contained to thought under the terms Finite 
and Infinite may be of service 'as tending to the establishment 
of both these propositions. 

It results from the materialistic mode of thinking at present 
dominant that the things of time and sense are regarded as 
what is most certain, positive, and real. In the world of ma- 
terial phenomena men fancy themselves on the solid ground 
of fact. Here they felicitate themselves that they deal with 
what they can see and handle ; here are unmistakable actual- 

* To the anticipation of Darwinism by Kant, I may add the following by He- 
gel, written many years before Mr. Darwin's book: 

'•Nature is to be regarded as a system of grades, of which the one rises neces- 
sarily out of the other, and is the proximate truth of the one from which it re- 
sults ; but not so that the one were naturally generated out of the other, but only 
in the inner Idea which constitutes the ground of Nature. Metamorphosis ac- 
crues only to the Notion as such. The notion, however, is in Nature partly only 
inner, partly existent as living individual: to this individual alone, then, is exist- 
ent metamorphosis confined. 

' 'It has been an inept conception of earlier Nature-philosophy to regard the pro- 
gression and transition of one natural form into a higher as an outv. ardly actual 
production, which however, to be made clearer, must be relegated into the obscu- 
rity of the past. To Nature externality is precisely proper— to let the Differences 
fell asunder and present themselves as neutral existences; while the dialectic 
Notion which guides forward the ttages is the Inner of the same. Thought must 
deny itself such nebulous and sensuous conceptions as, for example, the so-called 
origin of plants and animals from water, and then the origin of the more highly 
developed organizations from the lower, and so on." 
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ities ; here are no cobwebs of the brain, no chasing of the rain- 
bows, no fleeing from the spectres of fancy. From this taking 
of the Finite to be the real and the true; it naturally follows 
that the Infinite, as the negative of that, becomes an unreality 
and an untruth. The essence of philosophy, as well as of re- 
ligion, is, on the contrary, the denial of substantiality to the 
things of sense, and the assertion that the world of tinitude 
exists only as a revelation, as a field of display for an Other ; 
and that, consequently, it has not a real but merely an ideal 
being. As a religious writer expresses it, "Nature is the great 
Sacrament — the outward visible sign of the inward divine 
Presence." This elevation from the facts of sense to the truths 
of reason is generally in the measure of a man's intellectual 
vitality and vigor. There are men who sleep, and rise, and 
eat, and plod, and idle, and sleep again, contented not to think 
of aught beyond the familiar routine of their little lives ; con- 
tented rather to live without thinking of their life at all, or 
what it really is, But thus to drift with the current of sensu- 
ous existence, while all things pass before us like the shifting 
sights of a show, arousing no more than the moment's interest, 
and taking us not out beyond ourselves — this is simply the life 
of the lower animals, which crop the grass, and bellow at a red 
rag, and are driven by a dog, and "stumble from particular to 
particular, as knowing no better and knowing no other." The 
life of tlie senses is that of the brutes which perish ; man's 
life is the life of Reason. "The Spirit is the Idealist proper." 
For him who thinks, and for him who truly feels — feels, that 
is, with the soul, and not with the senses — the things of tini- 
tude have not veritable being, but are a representation to him 
of Being. That which appears to sense is not, as such, that 
which is to thought ; it is only the idea or image of it. Now 
let us look at this more closely ; let us examine this thesis of 
the idealism of the Finite which asserts that the Infinite is 
the real and the Finite the unreal ; that the Infinite is the true 
positive, and the Finite, as such, the negative. 

What, then, is the Finite ? All will agree that the Finite is 
that which has an end, that which comes to an end. Finitude 
signifies destination to perish. The world of sense is a world 
of finitude ; it is that world which is " all a fleeting show"; a 
panorama of shifting sights in endless alteration, where the 
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flower blooms and fades, the fruit ripens and rots, the grain 
springs up and is cut down. Finite existence is like an islet 
in a rapid river ; it is only a quasi permanent middle ground 
between Coming-to-be and Ceasing-to-be ; it is, in fact, only a 
stage of transition from one of these to the other. Finite things 
are doomed to death from the hour of their birth, for it is the 
very character of a thing as a finite that it should perish and 
pass away. The particu ] ar finite thing— every obj ect of sense- 
has a limit or bound to its being, and when it reaches this limit 
it ceases to be. But the Limitation is as an other to the Thing ; 
the Thing changes itself therefore into another, and this is how 
it passes away ; this is how the transitoriness of finitude is 
exhibited. The Limitation of each thing, as an existent-so, is 
its point of contact with other things, or its immanent rela- 
tivity. Through its Limitation it changes, passing out of its 
being as a so, and becoming an otherwise. .Through the Lim- 
itation, or rather through its transcendence, is realized what 
was before only potential in the thing, e. g. the flower blos- 
soms into the fruit. In the Limitation, therefore, is manifested 
the special character of the thing, for the Limitation is just 
what distinguishes it, or where it is distinguished, from other 
things. But the Thing which is determined in its Limitation, 
just as much therein " sunders itself from itself, and points 
awaj* over and beyond itself to its non-being, pronouncing 
this its being, and so passing over into the same." As a crude 
illustration of this, we may instance Water. Water is lim- 
ited by temperature : at freezing-point it passes into ice, and 
at boiling-point into steam. At either limitation Water points 
to its non-being, that is, to non-liquidity, and pronounces this 
its being ; for the three states referred to — vaporous, liquid, 
and solid — are equally states of the same thing, HO. The fini- 
tude of things, then, consists in this, that their existence is 
not commensurate with their whole being, for this embraces 
the whole circle of the thing's potentialities. What a thing 
can become, that it -is, just as truly as it is what at any given 
moment it is. The actual in it is no more valid than the poten- 
tial, as is shown by the fact that these change places continu- 
ally. The potentialities are negative to the actual existence 
of the thing, and the more numerous they are, the more brief 
and fluctuating is that existence. If the whole circle of its po- 
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tentialities were actualized so as to coincide with the notional 
totality of its being, the thing would be self-related, self-exist- 
ent, and this would be the existence of the infinite. But, it 
will here be said, there is no such thing ; in all Nature there 
is not anything that is thus eternal ; finitude, perishableness, 
is the one inseparable quality of all things which cannot be 
lifted from them. Very true ; but what follows from this % All 
things are and must remain finite ; it is impossible that fini- 
tude should pass from them. The existence of the finite par- 
ticular is thus only a passing away, a movement towards 
dissolution. Existence in general, then, is only a perpetual 
passing away ; that is, a Passing away which itself does not 
pass away ; existences' perish, but Existence subsists ; the 
Perishableness of things is imperishable ; what is in-itself 
null is, and it is as in itself null ; or Finitude is eternal. Here 
we seem to have readied a contradiction. The Finite, which 
was defined to be that which comes to an end, appears to be 
rather that which cannot be ended. The Finite by its defini- 
tion is the limited, the transitory ; the Finite, in short, is only 
the Finite ; but if "in all Nature there is not anything that is 
eternal," Finitude must be persisted in as the ultimate ; but 
just thus it is converted into its contrary, just thus the Finite 
loses its essential character, and becomes in effect the Infinite. 
The Understanding halts puzzled. It holds tenaciously to the 
irreconcilability of the Finite and the Infinite as notions ab- 
solutely exclusive each of the other, but it is brought face to 
face with the Fact that Finitude subsists, that Existence does 
not come to an end, but maintains itself. It was in this man- 
ner that Zeno, theorizing on the absolute incompatibility of 
continuity and discreteness, was confronted by Diogenes with 
the fact of motion. But when the cynic got up and walked 
before the speaker, this objection was not the solution but ra- 
ther the expression of the contradiction. The argument of 
Diogenes amounted to this : Your logic proves that I cannot 
walk ; I cannot refute it, but I can walk nevertheless. I op- 
pose to your Logic my Fact as equally valid. You have made 
out your case ; now I make out my case, and it is just as good 
a one ; who is to settle the question ? — Aristotle did settle it 
by restoring the fact in harmony with the logic, and so bring- 
ing a new and single Truth out of the error of discordant half- 
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truths. So, here, it is no answer to Understanding to assert 
that if something passes away, it is equally true that some- 
thing remains. The first step towards reaching a real solution 
is to put away the presupposition of the absolute partedness 
of the Finite and the Infinite. Com-prehend the two-sided 
Fact, and the contradiction vanishes ; take together the whole 
matter just as it is, and there is no longer any puzzle. Let us 
attempt this. 

"Something with its immanent limit established as the con- 
tradiction of its own self, by which it is directed and impelled 
beyond itself, is the Finite as such."* The Finite, as such, is 
set or posited Being whose nature is a tendency or impulse 
to transcend itself, to go over into absolute Being, or infinitely 
to become. The truth of the Finite, then, is that it passes over 
— is nothing but the passing over — into the Infinite : it disap- 
pears in the Infinite ; what u, therefore, is only the Infinite. 
Now we have found that the Limitation is the transitional 
point between the So-being of the particular Thing and its 
Otherwise-being. Through Limitation it passes from what it 
is in itself to what it is for another. But the generic Finite, 
the material universe, is the existence of the whole. It, there- 
fore, has no "other" without and beyond itself; it cannot, 
therefore, be limited externally ; it cannot consequently go 
over into a being-for-Other, but it goes in into its being-for- 
Self, that is, Infinitude. "Or, in other words, the finite Generic 
has no 'other,' because it is itself the Other, taken isolatedly : 
it is the outerness, the utterance, of the Infinite. Matter is the 
Other of spirit : Thought is what Nature is in itself; Thought 
is the nature of Nature, or ' Nature ' just means the nature of 
Thought."* Finite being is the series of its own finities which 
returns into its own single, constituent self. 

The contradiction posited in the Finite by the Understand- 
ing is resolved, therefore, by this, that not only is the Finite 
that which perishes, but something more. The Perishing is 
not the last, but it too perishes ; the Coming-to-an-end itself 
comes to an end. " Finitude passes away into its other ; but 
Finitude is a passing away ; the passing-away, then, passes 
away. Or, the Finite negates itself ; but the Finite is nega- 
tion ; the Finite, then, negates negation, and affirmatively is." 

* Hegel; Logic, Sec. I. Chap. II. B. 
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This refers to the generic Finite, Finitude in its notional total- 
ity. For the sphere of particular finites is within the Generic, 
and subjected to its first or simple negation. They are finites, 
but not the Finite taken universally, any more than the indi- 
viduals A, B, C and D are the American People. I repeat that 
in this passing over into Infinitude, the Finite has " gone to- 
gether with itself"; it has not lost itself in an " other," it has 
attained its own complete being. Infinitude is its own affirm- 
ative character, that which in itself it truly is. The transition 
is not of the nature of change — as is the case with the particu- 
lar Thing, which goes into another particular thing — but the 
Finite and the Infinite go each eternally into the other as into 
its presupposition and its Truth. The Finite, as such, may be 
called the Appearance of the Infinite : so far as appearance 
it disappears ; but whereas it is the Infinite itself which ap- 
pears, it abides. What results, therefore, is neither the Infi- 
nite nor the Finite, abstractly, in separation, but the Infinite 
and the Finite ; a new concrete unity of which these are the 
two constituent elements. 

In this view, it will be seen that the sadness which accom- 
panies the thought of Finitude falls away from it. The mel- 
ancholy which attaches to perishableness in general, pertains 
here only to the abstract or immediate notion of Finitude. 
Understanding is hopelessly lost in this melancholy because 
it stands persistently in the abstract Finite. It looks at the 
destination of things as not further than their end : it con- 
centrates their being in their non-being : it leaves them no 
affirmative being distinguished from their destination to per- 
ish : it looks at the Infinite, if at all, as a Beyond hopelessly 
inaccessible, and so it is natural it should nmrmur to itself, 
Vanity of vanities ! But the whole notion of Finitude, or its 
unity with the Infinite, restores peace to the mind. There is 
no change and no cessation in the universal — its negation 
falls together into itself. Death is a relative ; Understanding 
errs in viewing it as independently valid. " That thou sowest 
is not quickened save it die." Death is new-birth ; it is a 
transition external to the concrete, which in passing away 
passes only into its own self. 

Now, in order to make the result just attained more clearly 
apparent, let us go back and start from the other side. As 

f 4 
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we began by asking, What is the Finite ? so let vis ask now, 
What is the Infinite ? The Infinite, as the word imports, is 
simply the direct negative of the Finite ; it is that which has 
no end, or which is inimitably continuous. If the Finite is to 
be defined as that which comes to an end, and whose essential 
character it is to come to an end, or cease to be, Finitude, as 
such, is plainly the negation of being. The Infinite, therefore, 
or the negation of the Finite, is the negation of the Negation ; 
that is, Being reaffirmed, and restored as an absolute positive. 
In the ordinary view, however, the view of Common Sense, im- 
mediate, empirical objects have substantiality. Thus Finitude 
is for it the sphere of real existence, and the Infinite, as the ne- 
gation of that positive, is merely a negative abstraction which 
floats vaguely away off above reality and life. But let us ex- 
amine this abstract Infinite and we shall find that by the very 
attempt to keep it pure and apart from the Finite, it is finit- 
ised; just as we found that the attempt to hold the abstract 
Finite aloof from its relativity to the Infinite only converted it 
itself into an Infinite : in fact, it is precisely the insistence on 
their irreconcilable difference which reveals the polar attrac- 
tion that irresistibly draws them together. The Infinite, there- 
fore, we will take for the nonce to be merely the non-Finite, the 
non-existent, the indeterminate void. The Finite is the Here 
and Now, and the Infinite as negation or the Finite, is the Be- 
yond — the inaccessible, and Tinnameable. The Infinite that is, 
has no positive character of its own ; it is merely the negative 
of the Finite. We might proceed from this and say, Of what 
value or validity is such a mere negative ? The non-Finite is 
non-entity : the word Infinite contains no thought other than 
is contained in the general negative Nothing, and it might as 
well be dismissed from the language. But this position is 
modified by even the crudest reflection. What is Finite passes 
away ; but if what passes away were really what we have sup- 
posed it, an independent being, there would remain nothing, 
and we might ask, Whither does the Passing-away go ? what 
becomes of it ? But the fact is that Finite existence remains. 
Finitude alone, then, taken abstractly, shows itself to be a 
relative, declares itself insufficient to itself, and demands its 
complement. Thus we arrive at the notion of two worlds, one 
of the Finite, the other of the Infinite, but determined in such 
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wise as to be wholly external to each other, and absolutely 
opposed. Hence arises an alternation between the two no- 
tions which presents itself as the Progresses ad Infinitum. 
The impulse to get beyond the Finite, awakened by the sense 
of its insufficiency, carries us to an Infinite which was pre- 
determined as only the opposite of the Finite, as only the lim- 
itation of that. But by such determination the Infinite has 
lost its own very character —its infinitude. What was defined 
as limitless is itself made a Limit, and so we have only reached 
a new Finite. If this pseudo-infinite be seen to be a Finite, 
and so be again transcended, it is only to reach a new Limit, 
which in turn breeds a new Impulse to transcend, and so on 
ad infinitum. Arrived at this "And so on ad infinitum" Un- 
derstanding supposes itself to have reached the ultimate solu- 
tion, and rests quite satisfied in a contradiction which is, how- 
ever, never resolved, but only enunciated as always present. 
Against the fact of Limit, Understanding asserts the fact of 
Impulse as equally potent, and leaves the two to fight out an 
endless battle. The transcendence of the Finite is no sooner 
effected than it has to be repeated ; the transcending is a per- 
petual transcending, or rather tliere is no transcendence at all. 
A "Progress" towards an inaccessible is, as regards its desti- 
nation, no progress at all ; it is a movement which contains no 
more advance than that of a blind horse in a treadmill. "And 
so on ad infinitum" does not change or add anything to the 
quality of any first step. If that was not transcendence of 
finitude, "And so on" cannot make it such. A thing, in short, 
is the same thing whether it be said once, or repeated forever, 
and yet Understanding fancies that to be constant change 
which is only perpetual repetition. The Infinite Progress is, 
in fact, only the process of particular finite things, each of 
which passes over its Limitation into another finite, and that 
into another, and so on. The seed, for example, becomes 
plant, the plant flowers, the flower becomes fruit, and the fruit 
produces new seeds. Now, what does this contradiction of an 
unprogressive "Progress" show up? "Why simply that the 
assumption of the Finite and the Infinite as two independents, 
absolutely opposed, is an untruth. The fixed determination 
of the one as the Hither side, and the other as a Further side, 
must be given up. The Finite and the Infinite mutually in- 
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volve, and so evolve, each other. "In that each is implication 
of its Other, just in it, and from its own determination, they 
are inseparable. But this their unity is concealed in their 
qualitative otherness ; it is the internal one which only lies at 
bottom."* This unity is, in fact, the very mainspring of the 
Infinite Progress itself, but Understanding does not reflect 
upon what is internal : it stands by the Alternation, which is 
nothing but the manifestation of the unity at bottom, and, 
looking only at such externalization, holds fast to its abstract 
dualism. It persists in regarding their co-reference as merely 
difference, whereas it is just as much their sameness. This 
co-reference, which Understanding views as a fact somehow 
external to these ready-made, independent determinations — 
the Infinite and the Finite — is, on the contrary, their inward 
and essential being, that in which and by which, only, both 
are. The truth, then, is already present in the Infinite Pro- 
gress ; all that. is necessary is to take up what is present : to 
take up the Infinite and Finite together as they are, not apart 
as they are not. There are the two abstractly, each is itself; 
but each is just as much as the other; viewed in abstraction, the 
special character of each becomes converted into its opposite ; 
the sublationf of both, therefore, is the true Infinite. Look 
at it once more. Taken in simple immediacy, the Infinite 
is the transcendence of the Finite — Impulse ; and the Finite 
is that which is posited to be transcended — Limitation. Each, 
then, needs the other; each is the determiner of the other; each 
is what it is only by reason of the other ; and jet the Infinite 
Progress would have them mutually exclusive ! The antithe- 
sis of correlative determinations is pushed till it reveals their 
inseparableness, and yet the independent being of each one 
as against the other is persistently maintained ! But, to re- 
peat, if there are two independents, the Infinite is only one of 
the two ; it is not the whole, but only one side ; it is limited 
by the Other ; it is thus a finitised Infinite, or the Finite over 
again. In the very attempt to sunder it from the Finite and 

* Kegel; Lpgic, Sec. I. Chap. II. C. 

t Sublation is a term signifying at once tollere and conseroure. It is the pro- 
cess by which two antithetical determinations are merged in a resulting third, 
or negative unity : that is, a unity which negates the independence of its factors; 
c. g. acid and alkaF re tublated in the negative unity, salt. (See Secret of Hegel, 
A'ol. I. p. 356.) 
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place it as a pure Infinite, it is reduced to finitude, and so to 
unity with the Finite again. Like an elastic cord,the further 
the Infinite is drawn out of the Finite, the closer it springs to- 
gether into it, that is, into itself. To represent it by a figure, 
the Progressus is the straight line infinitely producible in 
both directions, and the Infinite is the end, always just be- 
yond wherever the line — Existence — actually is. As the true 
Infinite, the line reaches the ends, and they curve around and 
meet ; it is a circle, closed and complete, without beginning 
or end, or rather with its beginning and its end in itself. 
"Their Distinction (that of the Finite and Infinite) is thus the 
double meaning each has. The Finite has the double mean- 
ing to be, first, only the Finite — the Finite counter the Infinite 
— and secondly, to be at once that Finite and its opposite, or 
the Finite that goes over into absolute being. The Infinite, 
for its part, has the double meaning to be, first, the abstract 
Infinite, and secondly the true, or absolute Infinite, which 
contains both itself and its Other."* As such true Infinite it 
is Reality ; it is that which is in the only complete sense. It 
is not immediate Being in simple affirmation, like the perish- 
able empirical thing, but it is Being as returned from the 
negation of finitude, self-mediated, and so self-existent. Con- 
sider how thus the thought and fact, Reality, grows upon us ; 
how much wider and grander is the view of the universe we 
obtain from this height than when we see no Reality but in 
the shifting scenes of finitude. 

Should it be objected to this result, the unity of the Finite 
and the Infinite, that is merely the issue of subjective reason- 
ing, and for all its logical show may be pure sophistry, the 
answer is that this is not subjective reasoning in the sense of 
the objection ; it is the objective evolution of what is, as it is. 
"We, the subject, take no part in this evolution but to follow 
and watch it. We are lookers on at what is, and must be, 
whether or not we are there to look. And if the objector re- 
mains unsatisfied, we can only summon him to follow and 
watch this dialectic of Reality for himself, and ^behold in actu 
what he has believed impossible ; that is, the unity of Iden- 
tity and Difference, or rather the sublation of these into the 
one Whole that is. 

1 , * Hegel; Logic, Sec. I. Chap. II. C. 
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In another paper this doctrine of the coexistence of the 
Finite and the Infinite will be considered in its application to 
various concrete problems. 



"MEDITATIONS 

CONCERNING THE FIRST PHILOSOPHY, 

In which are clearly-proved the Existence of God, and the real 
distinction between the Soul and Body of Man. 

Translated from the French of Descartes, by Wm. R. Walker. 



FOURTH MEDITATION. 

ON THE TEUE AND THE FALSE. 

I have during these past days so accustomed myself to 
detach my mind from the senses, and have so accurately ob- 
served that there are very few things of a corporeal kind 
which we can know with certainty, that there are many more 
things known to us relating to the human mind, and yet more 
relating to God himself, that it will now be easy for me to 
turn my mind away from the consideration of things sensible 
and imaginable, and fix it on those which, being disengaged 
from • everything material, are purely intelligible. And, in- 
deed, the idea that I have of the human mind, in so far as it 
is a thing that thinks, and not extended in length, breadth 
and depth, and that does not participate in anything belong- 
ing to the body, is incomparably more distinct than the idea 
of anything corporeal ; and when I consider that I doubt — 
that is to say, that I am a thing incomplete and dependent — 
the idea of a being complete and independent — that is to say, 
of God — is presented to my mind with much distinctness and 
clearness ; and from the single fact that this idea is in me, or 
rather that I, who possess this idea, am or exist, the exist- 
ence of God and that my existence depends entirely on him 
throughout every moment of my life, are conclusions so evi- 
dent that I cannot think it possible for the human mind to 
know anything with more evidence and certainty. And al- 
ready I seem to discover a way leading from this contempla- 



